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Almost 



By S' S' 
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me 


JL HILO VANCE lay back in 
his chair and smiled sardon¬ 
ically. 

“You’re much too trustin’ 
for this wicked world, Mark¬ 
ham,” he said. “There are 
any number of perfect crimes. 

Only, because they are perfect 
the world doesn’t hear of 
them. It’s the failures that 
come to our attention. 

“And it’s not always the 
murderer’s fault that he is 
caught. Fortuitous circum¬ 
stances often counteract the 
best laid plans. Very sad . . 

Vance and John F.-X. Mark¬ 
ham—New York’s district at¬ 
torney—and I were seated in 
the lounge-room of the old 
Stuyvesant Club. We had 
fallen into the habit, after 
the solution of the Bishop 
murder case, of coming to¬ 
gether on Sunday nights; and 
Vance, who at the time was 
deeply interested in criminol¬ 
ogy, often discussed famous 
cases with us. 

He had already related on 
previous Sunday nights the 
Germaine Berton case, the 
Pruscha case, the Jaroszynsky 
case and the Ebergenyi case 
—all of which I have set down 
in these columns — and to¬ 
night, apropos of Markham’s 
comments on “the perfect crime,” he told us of the Wil¬ 
helm Beckert murder which took place in Chile in 1909 
—an almost incredible record of a carefully plotted crime 
the detection of which hinged on a mere misunderstood 
connotation of a simple Spanish word. 

“I like to see genius succeed, don’t y’know,” Vance 
remarked lazily, lighting one of his adored Regie ciga- 
rets; “whether it be in art or commerce or crime. And 
somehow, I’ll always feel that the murderer in the 
Beckert case was, as the doughty Sergeant Heath would 
say, given the needle by an unkind fate.” 

Early in 1909 (Vance began, settling himself luxuri¬ 
ously in his chair), the town of Santiago de Chile was 
the scene of a crime which, for various reasons, holds 
unusual interest, both psychological and criminological. 

Imprimis, the crime was committed on the premises 
of the Imperial German Legation. Not only did it give 
rise to many absurd and fascinatin’ complications, legal 
and otherwise, involving the exchange of letters, notes 
and memoranda, such as only the ponderous punditic 
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minds of diplomats could have conceived, but the cir¬ 
cumstances in themselves were such that, under ordin’ry 
conditions, the criminal would probably never have been 
apprehended. 

Its chief interest, however, lies in the astonishing 
foresight and uncanny powers of minute scheming de¬ 
veloped by the perpetrator—qualities which stamp him 
as one of the world’s most distinguished murderers, 
despite the paltry motivation of the act. 

Moreover, only an almost infinitesimal oversight pre¬ 
vented the success of his plot. It was almost a perfect 
crime. Eheu! . . . 

The German Legation in Santiago was situated on 
the ground floor of a two-story building in the Via 
Nataniel near the Avenida de las Delicias. The prem¬ 
ises consisted of two rooms—a front office and a rear 
room used for the storage of the diplomatic archives. 
The staff was composed of the minister, Baron von 
Boodmann, the secretary, Baron von Welseck, and a 
clerk named Wilhelm Beckert. 

In addition, there was a messenger, porter and 
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to her husband's clothes and teeth agreed in every particular with 
But there was one cynical gentleman who was unimpressed. 

general factotum, Exequiel Tapia, who was an ex-ser¬ 
geant of the Chilean army. 

The duties of this little staff were not arduous: they 
consisted mainly, I imagine, of friendly luncheons and 
dinners with various government officials. 

In 1907 this dolce-far-niente life was temporarily dis¬ 
turbed by an incident which, though rather unimpor¬ 
tant in itself, was to have the most astonishin’ conse¬ 
quences. 

In the little village of Caleu the native peasants had 
attacked a party of German settlers, who indignantly 
appealed to the Legation for redress. The matter was 
investigated with that charmin’ leisure so characteristic 
of diplomatic affairs; but nothing much came of it. 

The next year, however, members of the German 
Legation began to receive sinister letters signed “Vari¬ 
ous Chileans ”—varios chilenos. In these letters the 
minister was accused of having unjustly prosecuted 
innocent peasants who had acted in ignorance rather 
than malice. The letters warned Baron von Boodmann 
against continuing the suit, and threatened the lives 


of the members of his staff. 
Black Hand letters, in fact. 

A little later—September of 
the same year, to be exact—a 
similar letter was sent to the 
minister himself, who straight¬ 
way turned it over to the Chilean 
police authorities. These noble 
upholders of the law, anxious to 
avoid any unpleasantness with 
the representatives of a foreign 
government, made a valiant 
though futile effort to find the 
author of the sanguinary 
epistles. 

Neither the minister nor Baron 
von Welseck paid much atten¬ 
tion to these threats. But Beck- 
ert, who was rather a timid, 
good-natured soul, was torn 
asunder. His anxiety mounted 
by leaps and bounds: repeatedly 
he expressed his conviction that 
he was a doomed man. His state 
of nerves, to judge from the 
records, was rather pitiful. He 
was thoroughly convinced that 
the varios chilenos were thirst¬ 
ing for his blood and would some 
day swoop down on him and end 
his earthly career. 

Beckert was then in his thirty- 
ninth year. He was a Bavarian 
by birth, the son of a well-to-do 
merchant. In 1889 he had emi¬ 
grated to the new world and 
entered a Jesuit monastery in 
Santiago. Two years later, however, he decided that 
what we euphemistically call marital bliss was more to 
his liking than a career of pious meditation, and leaving 
the order, he turned Protestant. In 1899 he married the 
daughter of a Chilean merchant—a lady named Natalie 
Lopez—and entered the diplomatic service of his native 
country as clerk of the Legation. 

A few months after the receipt of the threatening 
letters Beckert dashed excitedly into the office of Baron 
von Boodmann and reported that three suspicious- 
looking Chileans had, on the preceding night, chased 
him for several hours through Santiago’s deserted 
streets. The minister thereupon insisted that this 
timorous and terrified clerk carry a revolver—much to 
that gentleman’s distress; for Beckert had an instinc¬ 
tive horror of all death-dealing devices. 

At this time Beckert developed an almost morbid 
anxiety for his wife, and at the end of October, 1908, 
he intrusted to a friend a letter addressed to the Ger¬ 
man Minister, with instructions that it be delivered 
after his death, which he (Continued on page 140) 
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will appeal to those who don’t have to 
make their living in aviation. Miss Ruth 
Nichols can give information about these 
country clubs, as she is organizing them 
throughout the United States. 

Flying clubs, whether simple or elab¬ 
orate, may solve a problem which faces 
students who have just graduated from 
flying schools. Between the time of 
graduation and acceptance by a trans¬ 
portation company many hours must be 
spent in the air. At present, unless the 
individual owns an airplane, it is diffi¬ 
cult to obtain requisite experience. 

One transportation company, I under¬ 
stand, is planning to instruct its own 
force; that is, selected men will be taught 
by the company pilots and given time 
with veteran flyers over regular runs. 
From time to time those who do not 
prove of desirable caliber will be weeded 
out, and those who succeed will be given 
regular berths. 

From my mail I cannot get the traffic 
managers’ point of view. Both the men 
and the women who write me are, of 
course, interested in something connected 
with aviation. I have inquiries from 
fathers, but more often from mothers, 
who wish their children to become avia¬ 
tion experts. 

They ask about colleges and universi¬ 
ties where the best aeronautical engi¬ 
neering courses are given, how to select 
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the best flying schools, and how much 
the tuition will be. They are interested 
in knowing what chances the compara¬ 
tively new industry holds for women. 

Women’s clubs often ask for a speaker 
to talk to them on aeronautical subjects. 
Some of them have become so well in¬ 
formed as to aviation needs that they, 
for a club activity, have had the name 
of their city or town painted on build¬ 
ings to aid flyers. In one case the 
women themselves did the painting. 

There are several exclusively women’s 
aeronautical organizations. Three of 
these are outstanding: the Wichita 
Women’s Aeronautical Association, in 
Kansas, the Women’s Aeronautical Asso¬ 
ciation of Detroit, Michigan, and in Los 
Angeles, the Women’s Aeronautical As¬ 
sociation of California. These groups are 
independent and have various objects. 

Of course, women may, and many do, 
belong to the National Aeronautic Asso¬ 
ciation, which has headquarters in 
Washington, D. C., and chapters over the 
country. 

Recently, a woman “air cop” was ap¬ 
pointed. She is Mrs. Ulysses Grant 
McQueen of Beverly Hills, president of 
the California Club. She is sworn to re¬ 
port violations of air traffic rules. Thus, 
if an airplane flies too low, she takes the 
number and reports it. Anyone, of 
course, may do the same thing. 


Air rules are just as rigid as those for 
automobiles, and each airplane bears a 
license number, just as cars have dis¬ 
tinguishing plates. Complaints may al¬ 
ways be filed with the Aeronautics 
Branch of the Department of Commerce 
in Washington, if you don’t know the 
officer on your beat. 

Women should be able to find places 
for themselves on the fringes of aviation, 
at least, through one of their oldest pro¬ 
fessions—that of teaching. Already a 
course for teachers has been given suc¬ 
cessfully. 

The Guggenheim Fund Committee on 
Elementary and Secondary Aeronautical 
Education offered the subject, “Problems 
of Aeronautics in the Schools,” last year 
at New York University, and it is to be 
repeated this year. The peripatetic sec¬ 
retary of this committee with the long 
name is a woman, by the way, and her 
name is Margaret Vollmer. 

And so the brief review of one phase 
of aviation reduces itself to a surpris¬ 
ing similarity to individual employment 
problems of other industries. The phase 
which is dissimilar—that of women’s non- 
cooperative attitude, if that is true—will, 
I’m sure, be compensated for in the near 
future when bulging passenger planes 
run special aerial excursions to accom¬ 
modate the numbers of women who won’t 
travel otherwise. 


If you have any questions about aviation, write to Miss Amelia Ear hart. 
Cosmopolitan Magazine, 57th Street at 8th Avenue, New York City. 
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believed imminent. In it he thanked his 
chief profusely for the many considera¬ 
tions shown him, and asked that an en¬ 
closed communication be forwarded to 
Senor Pedro Montt, who was then the 
President of the Chilean Republic. 

In this communication to President 
Montt, Beckert requested that his mur¬ 
der be not avenged, giving as his reason 
the fact that, above everything else, he 
was desirous of avoiding any animosity 
between his native and his adopted 
country. He stated that he was con¬ 
vinced that the varios chilenos had acted 
from a mistaken sense of patriotism. His 
one concern was for his wife, and he 
asked that she be provided for. 

In all, the letter was a rather pathetic 
outpouring of a man who, as he worded 
it, considered himself a reo en capilla— 
to wit: a man under sentence of death. 

(Vance sighed lugubriously and crushed 
out his cigaret.) 

On Friday, February 5th, 1909, about 
eleven forty-five a. m., the minister and 
the secretary appeared at the Legation, 
where they found Beckert at work as 
usual. The legationary messenger, Exe- 
quiel Tapia, had, at half past ten. gone 
to the residence of Baron von Boodmann 
and had departed therefrom a quarter of 
an hour later, ostensibly to return to the 
Legation. The minister was therefore 
surprised not to find Tapia at the office. 
Beckert, in fact, said he had not seen 
Tapia that morning. 

At a quarter of one Baron von Bood¬ 
mann and Baron von Welseck departed 
from the Legation, leaving Beckert behind. 

Half an hour later several neighbors 
saw smoke issuing from the windows of 
the Legation, and instantly turned in a 
fire alarm. But the apparatus arrived too 
late—the roof had already collapsed and 
the entire building was tottering. The 
minister himself was informed of the 
fire about three p. m.. and when he ar¬ 
rived it was impossible to save anything. 
The building had been destroyed. 

Baron von Boodmann was naturally 


anxious about Beckert, especially as the 
chap was known to have suffered from 
fainting spells. He feared the worst, 
and at nine o’clock that night his fears 
became a certainty when, in the ruins 
of the rear office, under a stack of office 
files, a body was discovered totally car¬ 
bonized. Near the body were found 
Beckert’s silver cigaret case, a nickel 
watch with fragments of a chain, and a 
pince-nez. 

In view of the threatening letters which 
had been received, of Beckert’s morbid 
fears, and of the fact that Tapia still 
remained perdu, Baron von Boodmann 
requested a judicial investigation and 
demanded that a post-mortem be per¬ 
formed by the Chilean police surgeon. 

On the fingers of the charred body 
were found Beckert’s diamond and sap¬ 
phire ring and his wedding ring bearing 
the initials “N. L.” (Natalie Lopez) and 
the wedding date: 13.3.99. In the ruins 
of the building a number of telltale ar¬ 
ticles were unearthed: fragments of 
clothing, a bloodstained handkerchief, a 
dagger which had been used as a paper 
cutter, a blackjack and a blow-lamp. 

The result of the post-mortem was far 
from satisfactory. The official surgeon 
declared that the state of the body made 
it impossible to ascertain the cause of 
death. There was apparently little mys¬ 
tery about the fire, for it was Beckert’s 
habit to burn all office memoranda each 
day after answering the Legation’s cor¬ 
respondence; and it seemed obvious that 
the fire had started in this manner and 
that Beckert had been stunned by a fall¬ 
ing filing cabinet, as the top of his head 
was badly battered. 

On February seventh Baron von Bood¬ 
mann received another letter from the 
varios chilenos, which had been posted 
in Santiago on the morning of the trag¬ 
edy. In this letter the murder of Beck¬ 
ert and the burning of the Legation 
were mentioned and held up as a warn¬ 
ing against further prosecution of the 
peasants in Caleu. 


As it was known that a few days be¬ 
fore the fire Beckert had received a sim¬ 
ilar communication, the minister felt 
that further investigation was called for. 

Moreover, Tapia had not yet put in 
an appearance. He was known to have 
left his home at ten on the morning of 
the tragedy, and had stated that he had 
to leave the city that afternoon on offi¬ 
cial business—a statement which turned 
out to be untrue. After his visit to the 
residence of Baron von Boodmann at 
ten-thirty a. m., he had disappeared. 

The minister, in order to quiet per¬ 
sistent rumors that Beckert had been as¬ 
sassinated, requested two German mem¬ 
bers of the faculty of the university to 
repeat the post-mortem. 

Their report was a model of Teutonic 
thoroughness and brought to light several 
important bits of evidence. A piece of 
the left tibia, about three inches long, 
was missing: it appeared to have been 
burned off, probably with a blow-lamp. 
Also the bone of the left elbow was miss¬ 
ing. The skin and the flesh of the skull 
had been completely destroyed, and the 
crowns of all incisors and canines in the 
upper jaw were missing, as well as the 
crowns of the left incisors and the left 
canine in the lower jaw. All the other 
teeth were in perfect condition, with the 
exception of a small caries in the upper 
right wisdom tooth. 

There was an oval wound about one 
inch long in the chest, and it was now 
plain that the dead man had been the 
victim of foul play. Since the examina¬ 
tion was only of a semiofficial charac¬ 
ter. the minister requested that a new 
and official investigation be undertaken 
by a mixed body of physicians. 

The Chilean authorities, however, anx¬ 
ious to avoid even a suspicion of parti¬ 
sanship in so delicate a matter, intrusted 
the examination to Doctor Westenhoffer 
and Doctor Aichel. and merely appointed 
as an assistant the Chilean physician, 
Doctor Carlos Oyarzun. 

The result of the post-mortem was 
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this: the aorta had been severed, and 
the heart had been penetrated. In the 
thorax a metal splinter, evidently from 
a dagger or knife, was found. The in¬ 
jury to the skull had preceded the stab¬ 
bing. There was a strong probability 
that the dead man had been struck over 
the head with a blunt instrument and 
subsequently stabbed to death. The 
lower part of the body had lain under 
some damp office files and had there¬ 
fore escaped complete destruction; and 
there remained fragments of a green 
and white striped shirt bearing the ini¬ 
tials “G. B.”—to wit: Guillermo, or Wil¬ 
helm, Beckert. 

Mrs. Beckert unhesitatingly identified 
the shirt as her husband’s. She was 
questioned in regard to her husband’s 
teeth, and stated that they had been in 
perfect condition with the exception of 
some gold inlays in the upper incisors. 

T he following day, February ninth, a 
medical-legal-diplomatic meeting was 
held to discuss the findings. The Chil¬ 
ean police surgeon, who performed the 
first autopsy, spent a most uncomfortable 
half-hour, and finally admitted that he 
himself had not carried out the autopsy, 
but had turned over the uncongenial 
task to a servant at the morgue. 

The testimony of Mrs. Beckert refer¬ 
ring to her husband’s clothes and teeth 
was read, and it agreed in every par¬ 
ticular with the findings of the second 
autopsy. Beckert had, years before, suf¬ 
fered from a fracture of the left tibia 
and was known to have had a conspicu¬ 
ous scar on his left elbow. It was obvi¬ 
ous that these parts of the murdered 
body had been destroyed in order to make 
the identification impossible. 

The conclusion of the conference, 
therefore, was that the charred body 
was that of Beckert, and that he had 
been stabbed and destroyed by fire in 
order to hide all traces of the crime. 

Well, well. It was a most unpleasant 
situation for the Chilean authorities. 
Not only had the victim been a member 
of a foreign government, but the police 
surgeon had been lax in his examina¬ 
tion. 

At once there was a feverish activity 
on the part of the various Chilean gov¬ 
ernment departments. Every possible ef¬ 
fort was made to lay hands on the miss¬ 
ing messenger Tapia, whose guilt now 
appeared conclusive. 

But there was one cynical gentleman 
who was unimpressed. He was the Ex¬ 
amining Magistrate Manuel Bianchi. He 
passionately resented the slur cast upon 
the Chilean judicial procedure, and pro¬ 
ceeded to con all the reports with a 
suspicious and eagle eye. After hours 
of intensive study he discovered one item 
which seemed to hold out some hope of 
turning the tables on the gringos. And 
to this doubting magistrate must be given 
the credit for solving this most amazin’ 
crime. 

On the afternoon of February ninth, 
half an hour before the funeral was to 
take place, he sent Doctor German Val¬ 
enzuela, the director of the Santiago 
School of Dentistry, to make a final ex¬ 
amination of the teeth of the deceased. 
The German Minister magnanimously 
permitted the coffin to be reopened. But 
nothing was found that disagreed in any 
particular with the post-mortem find¬ 
ings and the casket was then resealed. 

It was a most touchin’ funeral, Mark¬ 
ham. At five o’clock in the afternoon 
the cortege set out for the cemetery. 
President Montt sent his personal adju¬ 
tant to attend the obsequies. The coffin 
was lowered into the grave by eminent 
Chileans, who had acted as pallbearers 
by way of showing their sorrow and 
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esteem. Baron von Boodmann emitted 
various winged words of eloquent eulogy. 
And to confer upon the occasion an aes¬ 
thetic atmosphere, the German Lieder- 
bund gave musical voice to several 
mournful dirges. 

The same day the Chilean Cabinet 
called a special meeting, and after the 
reading of Beckert’s letter addressed to 
President Montt, those assembled in 
solemn conclave voted unanimously to 
petition Congress for a grant of twenty 
thousand pesos for the bereaved widow. 

It was most impressive and quite cor¬ 
rect. But there was one skeptical gen¬ 
tleman who took the episode with tongue 
in cheek—to wit: the cynical Magistrate 
Bianchi. Shrewd fella! While the Lie- 
derbund were speeding their departed 
Landsmann into the Beyond with vocal 
harmony, this Bianchi and his friend, 
Doctor Valenzuela, were discussing a 
most startling discovery! 

When the erstwhile Natalie Lopez had 
been questioned regarding her husband’s 
teeth, the two German professors had 
employed a Spanish-speaking German as 
interpreter; and this Teuton linguist 
had made use of the word dientes for 
teeth—a word which, in common Chilean 
usage, connotes only the incisors, or the 
teeth that are visible when one laughs. 
Molars, in Chilean usage, are called mue- 
las\ and the human teeth in their totality 
are referred to as dentadura. 

Now, Mrs. Beckert had truthfully an¬ 
swered that her husband’s dientes — 
namely, his visible incisors—had been 
perfect, and since she had not been 
asked about his muelas, she had volun¬ 
teered no information on the sub¬ 
ject . . . 

Forgive me this little linguistic in¬ 
terlude, Markham old dear. The whole 
case hangs on it; and it simply goes to 
show that even “the perfect crime” is, 
after all, a matter of chance. 

The Chilean members of the commis¬ 
sion had apparently overlooked this lit¬ 
tle difference between dientes and denta¬ 
dura; but the perspicacious Bianchi had 
thought it worth a bit of scrutiny. 

Doctor Valenzuela, at Bianchi’s sug¬ 
gestion, now asked Mrs. Beckert to de¬ 
scribe her husband’s dentadura; and she 
gave him the satisfyin’ information that 
several of his molars had been missing. 
Whereupon Bianchi went to Doctor Juan 
Denis Lay, the dentist who had attended 
Beckert, and, with the help of the lat¬ 
ter’s records, ascertained beyond any 
doubt that five of Beckert’s molars had 
been extracted only a few months pre¬ 
vious. 

(Vance grinned a bit sadly.) 

Because of a philological nuance (he 
sighed) a lovely crime went to pot. It’s 
most discouragin’. Since the charred 
body in the burned Legation possessed 
a complete set of molars, it now became 
obvious that the corpse was not that of 
Beckert. Furthermore, it became in¬ 
creasingly evident that the victim was 
none other than Tapia; for Madame 
Tapia informed Bianchi that all of her 
husband’s molars had been intact with 
the exception of a small caries in the 
upper right wisdom tooth! 

In addition, Bianchi recalled, with 
chauvinistic delight, that Beckert and 
Tania had been of similar physical 
build. 

On February tenth, the day after the 
funeral, the morning papers of Chile 
published these disclosures. Baron von 
Boodmann promptly admitted to the De¬ 
partment of Justice that the body of 
the deceased could no longer be regarded 
as that of Beckert, and was, in all proba¬ 
bility, none other than Exequiel Tapia’s. 

It was now recalled that on February 
sixth a johnny named Otto—I forget his 


last name—had come to the police with 
the information that he had seen and 
spoken to Beckert between midnight and 
one a. m. —ten hours after the fire. But 
as Otto had an unsavory reputation and 
was known to have been on bad terms 
with Beckert, he was not believed and 
was told to run along and mind his own 
business. 

The German Minister and Baron von 
Welseck now remembered that, when 
they visited the Legation offices on the 
morning of February fifth, the floor had 
been newly washed, and that Beckert 
was not wearing his custom’ry pince-nez. 
The deduction appears inevitable that 
at that time the unlucky Tapia had al¬ 
ready passed to his Maker and that his 
mortal remains lay hidden behind the 
office files—a supposition which agreed 
with the result of the post-mortem. It 
had been ascertained that death could 
not have been later than eleven-thirty 

A. M. 

There was no longer any question that 
the charred body was that of Tapia; 
and the unescapable corollary was that 
Beckert had been the murderer, for the 
latter’s belongings found by the body 
could have been placed there only by 
Beckert himself. 

The German government immediately 
waived all diplomatic immunity for 
Beckert, and thus turned the case over 
to the jurisdiction of the Chilean au¬ 
thorities, who at once launched forth 
on the man-hunt with great gusto. 

The body, which had been buried amid 
the inspirin’ vocal strains of the German 
Liederbund, was now disinterred, and a 
third autopsy was performed. A micro¬ 
scopic examination of the skin and hair 
proved that the dead man was of swarthy 
complexion and had dark hair, whereas 
Beckert was conspicuously blond. 

Immediately following the fire a gen¬ 
eral alarm had been sent out for Tapia; 
and on February tenth, simultaneously 
with the discovery of the true identity 
of the corpse, a report arrived from the 
Chief of Police of Chilian, a little town 
on the Southern Railroad about two 
hundred miles south of Santiago. 

The report stated that a traveler had 
appeared before the Chilian police with 
the information that on February sev¬ 
enth he had met a man on the train 
who. though representing himself as 
wealthy, had traveled second-class. 

The chief of police had regarded this 
information as suspicious and had sent 
an inspector to Victoria, the train’s des¬ 
tination. The inspector found and talked 
to a man bearing a passport made out 
in the name of Ciro Lava Motte, which 
had been issued by the State Depart¬ 
ment the preceding January for a voy¬ 
age to the Argentine. But as the pass¬ 
port seemed to be in order, the inspector 
had returned to Chilian. 

H owever, on the arrival of the news 
about Tapia the chief of police, 
thinking that the mysterious Senor Motte 
might be the missing messenger, tele¬ 
graphed to Santiago for Tapia’s descrip¬ 
tion. 

In Santiago the police immediately 
checked up on Senor Motte and discov¬ 
ered that in January Beckert had ap¬ 
plied to the Foreign Office for a pass¬ 
port for his brother-in-law, giving as 
that mythical gentleman’s name Ciro 
Lava Motte. 

But even this was not sufficient evi¬ 
dence for the Santiago police. They 
were most careful and thorough. Within 
a few hours they had discovered that on 
the day in January when Beckert had 
applied for the passport he had also 
bought a blackjack at a local hardware 
store, had ordered three false beards and 
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a brunet wig, and had bought a travel¬ 
ing suit, leather puttees, a trunk, and a 
rifle with a leather case—all of which he 
had had inscribed with the initials “C. 
L. M.” Beckert had also bought a revol¬ 
ver and cartridges and twenty yards of 
lamp wick. 

While the police were thus engaged in 
checking up on the preparations of Beck- 
ert’s perfect crime, the German Minister 
was endeavoring to find a motive for the 
murder. It didn’t take long, for in going 
over the missing man’s accounts it was 
discovered that for more than a year 
Beckert had been forging drafts and dis¬ 
counting them at the bank. It was esti¬ 
mated that he had diverted to his own 
pocket nearly 50,000 marks ($12,000). 

But even this mass of corroboratory 
evidence did not entirely satisfy the San¬ 
tiago police. They were treading on deli¬ 
cate ground—the honor of their fair na¬ 
tion was at stake—and so they turned 
their suspicious eyes upon Beckert’s pri¬ 
vate life. They discovered that he had 
not been the virtuous family man and 
model husband that everyone had thought 
him. He was, indeed, a gay dog, and had 
spent many leisure hours in the com¬ 
pany of charming but fragile senoritas. 

To one of these light-o’-loves he had 
written several letters in a disguised 
hand, signed “Tito Bera.” He had later 
confessed to his dulcinea the authorship 
of these amat’ry epistles. The lady pro¬ 
duced the letters, and the chirography 
proved to be the same as that of the au¬ 
thor of the letters signed by varios 
chilenos. 

In fact, all these threatening letters 
had been part of the preparation of 
Beckert’s astoundin’ plot. With them 
he had prepared everyone for his ap¬ 
proaching murder. So well had he 


planted the whole idea that after the 
crime the identity of the body was hardly 
questioned. 

There was now enough evidence even 
for the squeamish Santiago police, and 
a telegraph order for Beckert’s arrest 
was sent to all stations along the South¬ 
ern Railroad. Beckert had by this time 
quitted Chilian and was proceeding to¬ 
ward the Argentine border. But on Feb¬ 
ruary thirteenth, barely six miles from 
the frontier, the carabinieri overtook their 
quarry; and on February sixteenth the 
author of the almost perfect crime was 
safely lodged in the bastile at Santiago. 

The preparation for Beckert’s trial took 
over six months—the Chilean authori¬ 
ties wished to have an absolutely clear 
case to present to the court. Also, the 
legal aspects of the case had to be gone 
into with great care, for the question of 
extraterritorial immunity was raised by 
the defense. 

The trial, however, took place on Sep¬ 
tember 2nd, 1909, and ended with Beck¬ 
ert’s conviction on all counts. He was 
not only sentenced to death, but given 
thirty-eight years’ penal servitude and 
fined sixteen hundred pesos—a sweet bit 
of legal inconsistency, but quite charac¬ 
teristic of legal procedure, don’t y’ know. 

Beckert naturally appealed. Even in 
Chile such processes are part of the noble 
game of jurisprudence. But the Supreme 
Court denied the appeal; and after sev¬ 
eral stays of execution—so reminiscent 
of our own legal procedure—the unfor¬ 
tunate gentleman faced a firing squad 
on the fifth of July, 1910. 

(Vance lighted another Regie.) 

Y’ know, Markham, my sympathies are 
all with Beckert. He did a noble and 
thorough piece of work. He spent al¬ 
most two years concocting a perfect 


crime. Really, he should have suc¬ 
ceeded . . .No, I fear that I shall never 
go in for murder. The fickle goddess of 
chance . . . 

The perfect crime! Yes, yes. The 
cards were stacked against the unfor¬ 
tunate Wilhelm. Most distressin’, eh 
what? 

“Yes, very distressin’,” mocked Mark¬ 
ham. Then: “There have been curious 
parallels of the Beckert case in America. 
There was the H. H. Holmes case, for in¬ 
stance, and the Udderzook case—both 
attempted insurance swindles.” 

“Oh, quite,” Vance returned indolently. 
“Criminals are not original. Circum¬ 
stances, don’t y’ know. There are paral¬ 
lelisms in most crimes, human nature 
bein’ what it is. Especially is this true 
of crimes passionnels. They’re based on 
the caressin’ theory that one woman 
differs from another. Silly notion, what? 

“Regard our own Snyder-Gray case. 
Lovers eliminatin’ a husband. Very sad. 
And yet, lovers have been eliminatin’ 
husbands since time immemorial. I shall 
never be a husband, Markham. Much 
too dangerous.” 

Two weeks later, when we were again 
gathered together in the lounge room of 
the old Stuyvesant Club, some mention 
was made of the Snyder-Gray case; and 
Vance dismissed it with a wave of the 
hand. 

Reproached by Markham for his effete 
attitude, Vance told us of the famous 
Hilde Hanika case in Czecho-Slovakia 
in 1923—a case which had many amaz¬ 
ing parallels with the Snyder-Gray case. 

In my next report I shall try to set 
forth—as nearly as possible in Vance’s 
own words—the record of this astound¬ 
ing passional murder. 
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mornin’—it shows how little trust we 
put in Providence. Seems we never know 
what’s cornin’!” 

She sat heavily silent, watching him 
anxiously. 

“I take this very kindly of you, Emma,” 
he said, considering. 

“It’s like a dream to me that I’ve found 
you, Lucas, and you aren’t dead, and I 
can maybe make up the hundredth part 
of what I done to you!” 

“We ain’t responsible for what we do 
as children.” 

“No, but we can pay for it, Lucas. I’ve 
been payin’ for forty years.” 

“Sho!” he said, distressed. 

“If they’d sent you to the chair, then 
I would have spoke!” she burst out mis¬ 
erably. “There wasn’t ever any doubt 
in my mind about that! But there were 
extenuatin’ circumstances, and you was 
only tried for manslaughter. And mean¬ 
while, they were all makin’ a fuss about 
me—reporters and court—everyone. I 
kept try in’, after I saw how terrible a lie 
I’d told—I kept tryin’ to cut it down, and 
they’d praise me for that, too. 

“My folks moved away, but I made a 
girl back home promise she’d let me 
know what happened to you. But she 
never wrote me. And after that I tried 
to put you out of my mind and to forget 
the whole thing. 

“But I couldn’t. It rode me day and 
night. It come between me and every¬ 
thing right and sweet about my mar¬ 
riage and my children. There wasn’t 
one of ’em born but I didn’t look down 
at his little face and say to myself, ‘I 
wonder if some hysterical girl of thirteen 
is goin’ to swear your good name and 
your future away!’ 

“You spent sixteen years in jail for a 


crime you didn’t commit. But I’ve been 
forty years in torment, Lucas. I used 
to pray that the Lord would make it up 
to you and punish me. But I never had 
the courage to come out and confess. 
No livin’ soul ever knew what you and 
I know. I was afraid.” 

“I don’t know but what I’ve had the 
best of it, Emma. I haven’t ever be’n 
much of a success,” the man said. “But 
I don’t know’s I’ve ever be’n afraid, 
either. You mustn’t feel too bad.” 

“I want you to come and live in com¬ 
fort and independence on my place,” 
she said. “If I’m ever to have another 
moment of peace, it’ll be due to you. 
It’s been burnin’ in my soul for ten 
years that that was my way out.” 

“Well, you certainly are a good wom¬ 
an,” he said slowly. 

“I’m not a good woman at all. I’m 
the murderer, not you. I hardly knew 
you, and I did to you what a savage 
wouldn’t do to his worst enemy. There’s 
no happiness I could give you that’d 
clear me, I know that. But if putterin’ 
about the farm and feelin’ that you were 
a free man, with something put by in the 
bank, in case I was suddenly took—if 
that’d mean anything to you, Lucas, late 
as it is now to make amends, why, it’d 
be a charity to me to let me do it!” 

He blinked with wet, smiling eyes. But 
he spoke sturdily. “If it’d mean any¬ 
thing! Why, Emma, I don’t know as 
folks realize just what this kind of a 
place is like, eatin’ amongst a lot of 
paupers and beggars and fellers that 
aren’t mentally straight. If I ask for a 
shirt or a sweater or a pair of pants, she 
unlocks the wardrobe and hands me out 
the first one she sees—I don’t blame her, 
she’s not got any reason to respec’ me— 


but I haven’t stopped respectin’ myself, 
just the same. I don’t know as you ap¬ 
preciate just how hard it is. A man likes 
a little peace and privacy,” he explained 
simply. 

“I’m alone now,” the woman said. “My 
husband was a good man, but he was 
hard. He died awhile back; my boy died 
in the ’flu year. The little feller died 
when he wasn’t but four, and my girl 
married a missionary and lives in China. 
But I’m well fixed. I’m not complainin’. 

“Only, there hasn’t been a day of my 
life I haven’t thought of you. I don’t 
know that there’s been an hour when I 
haven’t remembered that hot Easter Sun¬ 
day, back home, when Kane Madison was 
murdered, and when I, a smug little girl 
with long curls, stood up and lied away 
your life!” 

“You wasn’t nothing but a kid, Emma.” 

“I knew better’n that, though.” 

“I certainly would enjoy livin’ on a 
farm again,” he said. “I’m country-bred, 
and trees and fields seem to say some¬ 
thing to me.” 

She was looking at him wistfully; there 
was something of humble entreaty, some¬ 
thing of admiration, in her dull look. 
“There’s just one thing more to say,” she 
began abruptly. “I want you to under¬ 
stand that the obligation in this matter 
isn’t on your side. It seems to me you’ve 
already done more for me, Lucas, than 
I'm ever goin’ to be able to do for you!” 

Six weeks later she walked down to 
the barn, on a hot March morning, to 
tell him that luncheon was ready. Sup¬ 
per was never anything but warmed-over 
biscuits and tea and fruit sauce and such 
nursery fare, but luncheon was a daily 
triumph for Emma, who was a master 
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